■Written  for  the  Voice  of  Iowa,  by  G.  W.  H.,  Dubuque. 


Ix  the  June  number  of  the  Voice  of  Iowa.,  I  read  an  article  on 
the  “  Utility  of  Classical  Studies.”  In  treating  this  subject,  the 
writer  rather  depreciated  the  worth  of  Mathematics,  as  a  mental 
discipline.  Ke  made  a  number  of  assertions  which  no  one  would 
attempt  to  maintain.  It  is  not  my  object  to  write  a  review  of  what 
he  has  written ;  but  I  cannot  allow  such  fallacies  to  pass  by  unno¬ 
ticed.  Many  who  have  not  had  the  facilities  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Classics  and  higher  Mathematics,  from  that  essay  would 
get  the  idea  that  mathematical  knowledge  is  of  but  little  importance 
in  the  general  pursuits  of  life,  and  that,  as  a  mental  discipline,  the 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  is  superior  to  that  derived  from  math¬ 
ematics.  Now,  each  of  these  assertions  are  equally  false;  and  it 
shall  be  my  object,  in  part,  to  show  wherein  the  fallacy  lies. 

The  science  of  Mathematics  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  trace  out  its  history  from  its  earliest  cultivation ;  but  we 
know  it  was  one  of  the  first  sciences  studied  by  the  Ancients.  And 
it  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  that  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  near¬ 
ly  every  other  science.  On  it  is  based  all  reasoning,  both  Analyt¬ 
ical  and  Synthetical.  Its  principles  are  the  first  received  by  the 
child ;  the  first  to  m-ake  an  impression  on  the  human  mind.  Indeed, 
w'e  cannot  conceive  of  any  such  thing  as  an  education  without  it. 
Throw  it  out,  and  what  have  we  left  I  A  confused  mass  of  matter, 
'without  form  or  arrangement;  a  chaos  of  disinterred  ideas  and  un¬ 
informed  principles.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  in  a  civilized 
community  as  an  utter  want  of  its  truths.  Even  the  most  igno¬ 
rant  minds  are  possessed  of  the  primary  principles.  The  advan¬ 
tages  derived  from  its  study  are  two-fold  : 

1st.  The  discipline  of  the  mind; 
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2d.  The  practical  knowledge  gained  which  can  be  used  in  every¬ 
day  business. 

The  term  Mathematics  means,  the  science  of  quantity.  But  this 
is  not  definite  enough.  It  is  both  pure  and  mixed.  Pure,  when 
quantities  are  considered  independently  of  any  substance  actually  ex¬ 
isting — as  Algebra  and  Geometry;  mixed,  when  the  relation  of 
quantities  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  properties  of  matter — as 
Mechanics  and  Astronomy.  In  this  science,  two  distinct  methods 
of  reasoning  are  used — the  Analytical  and  Inductive.  In  the  one, 
we  reason  from  general  principles  to  particulars ;  in  the  other,  just 
the  opposite.  At  the  head  of  one  stands  Algebra ;  the  other.  Ge¬ 
ometry.  These  two  methods  comprehend  all  that  is  necessary  to 
be  known  by  the  logician.  After  the  student  has  mastered  Geom¬ 
etry  and  Algebra,  then  let  him  take  up  Whatoly,  and  he  will  at 
once  master  the  different  forms  of  syllogism;  because  he  has  already 
learned  the  art  of  reasoning  in  Euclid. 

The  question  naturally  arrises,  which  .should  be  studied  first,  Al¬ 
gebra  or  Geometry,  at  the  present  time  ?  I  think  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  Algebra  is  studied  before  Geometry.  Now,  is  this  expedient  ? 
Will  the  mind  most  naturally  recejvo  the  sciences  in  that  order  ?  If 
we  are  to  form  an  opinion  or  theory  from  their  history,  we  have 
strong  reasons  for  recommending  the  study  of  Geometry  first ;  Al¬ 
gebra  afterwards.  Arithmetic  is  the  first  of  the  Mathematics  inven¬ 
ted  by  the  human  mind.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
derived  from  the  Hindoos,  as  some  of  their  Astronomical  observa¬ 
tions  date  back  3000  years,  B.  C.  From  India,  it  was  brought  into 
Egypt,  and  from  thence  into  Greece.  We  accordingly  find  the 
Arithmetician  and  Geometer,  Thales,  who  flourished  536,  B.  C. 
Ho  is  the  first  Grecian  Geometer  of  whom  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge.  After  him  we  have  Pythagoras,  Plato  and,  last  of  all, 
Euclid — his  system  of  Geometry  is  complete  within  itself ;  nothing 
new  has  been  added  since  his  age.  In  England,  and  many  other 
parts  of  Europe,  Euclid  was  used  for  many  years  as  the  standard 
text-book  on  Geometry ;  and  even  at  the  present  time  it  has  an  ex¬ 
tensive  use.  From  this  we  would  infer  that  the  human  mind  most 
naturally  would  grasp  Geometry  after  Arithmetic.  Algebra  was  not 
invented  until  about  700,  A.  D.,  and  was  not  known  in  Europe  be¬ 
fore  the  13th  century.  It  \«jas  introduced  into  Italy  in  1202  by 
Lenardo,  a  merchant  of  Pisa ;  but  was  not  brought  to  any  degree 
of  perfection  until  more  than  two  centuries  afterwards.  The  Greeks, 
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a  thousand  years  before,  were  skilled  in  Geonaetry,  and  had  nearlj 
perfected  the  “  Conic  Sections,”  showing  clearly  that  this  is  the  na¬ 
tural  order  of  progression  in  the  human  mind.  Sir  Isaac  Kewtou 
often  complained  that  he  had  not  studied  Euclid  with  greater  care 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life. 

If  we  take  the  Mechanics  as  an  illustration,  we  can  readily  per¬ 
ceive  the  peculiar  adaptedness  of  Geometry  to  the  young  student, 

I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  eannot  be  overthrown,  that  the  elements 
of  Mechanics  are  much  more  easily  understood  when  treated  Geome¬ 
trically.  American  authors  have  adopted  both  method  of  demon¬ 
stration.  Olmstead  and  Jackson  use  the  Geometrical  method ;  Bart¬ 
lett  the  Analytical;  Hultin,  an  English  author,  uses  both.  The 
great  work  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  “  Principia,’^  is  written  oa 
Geometrical  principles.  Poissen,  a  celebrated  French  author,  u&efe 
the  Inductive  method  for  demonstrating  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  work  is  written  Analy tically, 
Laplace,  in  his  master-piece,  the  “Mecanique  Celest/’  uses  the 
Analysis.  When  the  student  has  acquired  the  first  principles  of 
Mechanics,  he  should  study  it  Analytically;  for,  after  Algebra  was 
perfected,  that  method  of  reasoning  entered  in  a  great  measure  into 
the  higher  Mathematics.  In  fact.  Analysis  is  the  very  nature  of  the 
Calculus.  The  order  of  Nature  seems  to  be  the  best  adapted  i& 
the  wants  of  the  human  intellect;  and  hence,  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  we  should  observe  this  order  as  far  as  practicable.  The- 
science  of  Mathematics  is  linked  together  in  one  complete  chain; 
every  link  has  its  place,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest.  Now,  if 
we  change  the  order  of  the  links,  we  take  aw’ay  its  symmetry  and  de¬ 
stroy  its  former  beauty.  So,  if  we  study  Algebra  before  Geometry  ^ 
we  violate  the  order  of  Nature  and  impair  the  chain  of  reasoning, 

1st.  Its  discipline  of  the  mind. 

There  is  no  science  that  comes  within  the  range  of  man's  intel¬ 
lect  that  in  so  great  a  degree  matures  the  reason,  cultivates  compa¬ 
rison,  and  strengthens  the  judgment,  as  Mathematics.  To  prove 
.  this  we  have  recourse  to  biographical  example.  We  quote  men 
whose  minds  in  youth  were  disciplined  by  the  study  of  this  science, 
liord  Brougham,  that  giant  intellect,  who  astonished  the  world  with 
his  knowledge  and  moved  the  multitude  by  his  eloquence,  when  18 
years  of  age,  entered  the  University,  and  paid  the  greatest  attention, 
to  the  study  of  Mathematics.  His  writings  on  this  subject  were  • 
published  by  the  Philosophical  Society,  which  show  him  to  have 
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been  no  common  mathematician.  He  afterwards  studied  law,  and 
became  eminent  as  a  lawyer  and  politician.  Subsequently,  be  w'as 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Horner,  in  speaking  of 
him,  says :  “  He  unites  the  greatest  ardor  for  general  information 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and,  what  is  more  rtmarkable,  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  business,  and  interest  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  wuth 
all  the  powder  of  a  mathematical  intellect.” 

Whitney,  in  his  early  youth,  had  no  desire  for  any  study  but 
Arithmetic,  and,  when  in  college,  preferred  the  Mathematics.  He 
afterwards  invented  the  Cotton  Gin,  by  which  he  added  “forty  mil¬ 
lions  annually  to  the  resources  of  his  country.” 

Napoleon  was  a  great  lover  and  student  of  this  science,  and  al¬ 
ways  arranged  his  array  on  mathematical  principles. 

John  Playfair,  the  great  English  Theologian,  was  distinguished 
as  a  Mathematician. 

Barrow,  whom  Charles  II  pronounced  an  unfair  preacher,  because 
be  “  so  exhausted  the  subject  as  left  nothing  for  others  to  say,”  was 
a  Mathematician  second  only  to  Newton. 

And  all  these  are  examples  of  men  who  were  not  professed 
Mathematicians — those  who  had  resourse  to  it  as  a  mental  discipline 
and  a  useful  attainment. 

2nd.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  nearly  all  science. 

In  the  study  of  Chemistry  w’o  begin  with  simple  elements,  and 
then  pass  to  compounds.  Here,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  our  aid 
mathematical  principles.  We  find  all  compound  bodies  combined 
in  certain  fixed  proportions.  Wo  turn  to  the  gasses,  and  find  that  they 
expand  after  a  fixed  law.  We  examine  the  flame  of  a  lamp  and  it 
too  is  formed  on  mathematical  principles. 

It  enables  the  geologist  to  classify  the  stones  ho  picks  up,  and 
to  calculate  the  density  and  temperature  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  onjjineer  can  learn  from  it  where  to  run  a  railroad  or  canal 
with  the  greatest  facility  and  the  least  cost.  Ho  can  determine  the 
height  of  a  mountain  or  the  width  of  a  river  without  measuring  it. 
It  enables  him  to  calculate  the  pressure  of  water  against  the  sides  oi 
a  canal.  And  in  the  construction  of  locks,  then  higher  mathematics 
3S  of  the  utmost  importance,  ho  must  calculate  at  what  angle  to  in¬ 
cline  the  gate  so  as  to  resist  the  greatest  pressure  and  yet  present 
the  least  surface. 

The  Architect,  if  ho  would  work  understandingly,  must  be  a  fam- 
^iar  friend  of  numbers.  If  he  wishes  to  build  a  suspension  bridge 
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lie  must  know  that  it  takes  the  forin  of  a  Catenary,  and  by  the  help 
of  the  higher  Mathematics  he  can  calculate  the  tension  of  the  cables 
and  the  maximum  weight  it  would  be  able  to  support.  In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Groined  Arch  we  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  application  of  its  principles  to  the  arts. 

The  carpenter  lays  out  and  frames  his  building  on  geometrical 
principles — every  brace  must  be  of  the  proper  length.  He  would 
know  the  length  of  the  rafters  so  that  the  roof  may  have  the  least 
surface  and  yet  sustain  the  greatest  pressure.  He  also  learns  that 
the  winding  stairs  is  a  spiral  and  builds  it  accordingly. 

To  the  practical  mechanic  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  In 
the  construction  of  machines,  he  needs  mathematics  at  every  step; 
every  wheel,  axle,  screw  and  lever  must  be  of  proportional  size. 
Even  the  cogs  must  be  cut  in  the  form  of  a  Cycloid.  We  also  find 
that  many  of  our  greatest  mechanical  inventions  were  made  by  men 
whose  minds  were  disciplined  by  mathematical  studies. 

In  the  Mint  its  principles  are  indispensable.  The  metal  must 
be  mixed  in  just  the  proper  proportions  to  give  it  a  standard  value 
and  the  requisite  hardness.  Then  another  question  arises: — What 
must  be  the  shape  of  tho  coin  so  that  it  will  contain  the  greatest 
amount  of  metal  and  leave  exposed  the  least  surface.  This  is  a 
problem  of  the  greatest  practicability.  By  its  solution  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  are  preseived.  Investigations  in  the  calculus 
tell  us  that  a  sphere  will  contain  the  maximum  of  solidity  with  the 
minimum  of  surface — next  to  the  sphere,  a  cylinder  of  equal  base 
and  altitude;  and  consequently  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we 
use  a  flat  cylinder.  Now  these  are  all  practical  problems,  which, 
come  in  the  business  of  every  day  life.  And  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  they  bo  understood. 

3rd.  It  prepares  a  man  for  the  business  of  life. 

We  take  the  merchant:  he  buys  a  cargo  of  goods  in  Europe,  and 
wishes  to  ship  them  to  Boston.  In  the  first  place  he  must  calcu¬ 
late  what  will  be  the  cost  of  the  cargo,  what  the  expenses  of  trans¬ 
portation,  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  their  arrival,  the  duties^ 
the. interest  on  the  capital  laid  out,  and  last  of  all  what  they  will 
bring  in  Boston  market.  From  this  he  will  determine  his  profits. 
As  it  is  by  previous  calculation  that  nearly  all  mercantile  opera¬ 
tions  are  carried  on,  what  can  be  of  greater  use  to  a  man  in  any 
business  than  reason,  comparison  and  judgment.  And  it  has  been 
shown  that  mathematics  developes  and  strengthens  each  of  these 
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Erskine,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  English  lawyers,  carried 
Euclid  in  his  pocket,  and  gave  as  a  reason  for  so  doing  “  that  it  was 
the  best  book  on  logic,”  and  just  what  ho  wanted.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice,  that  many  of  our  greatest  lawyers  read  Euclid 
once  a  year,  in  order  to  acquire  habits  of  close  reasoning. 

Cuvier  invented  the  system  of  comparative  Anatomy  on  mathe- 

^  V  r 

matical  principles. 

Boerhaave,  that  name  pre-eminent  in  medicine,  studied  mathema¬ 
tics  with  the  ijreatest  ardor.  In  an  oration  before  the  University  of 
Leyden,  ho  said,  “  all  the  knowledge  we  have  is  of  such  qualities 
alone  as  are  discoverable  by  experience,  or  such  as  may  be  deduced 
from  them  by  mathematical  reasoning.’’  And  this  is  the  simple 
truth  known  and  acknowledged  by  all  improvers  of  science. 

It  has  been  said  that  Turgot  and  Laplace,  eminent  mathemati¬ 
cians,  were  not  capable  of  holding  a  political  office.  I  grant  thLs 
true;  but  are  we  to  take  isolated  examples,  and  on  them  base  our 
arguments,  if  so  we  will  most  assuredly  err.  Nov  it  can  bo  shown 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  distinixuished  mathematicians  were 
prepared  for  any  position  in  life.  And  that  mathematics  generally 
fits  a  man  in  an  eminent  degree  for  general  business  vocations.  I 
will  quote  a  few  examples  of  distinguished  mathematicians. 

Newton,  (that  name  never  to  be  forgotten,)  was  elected  and 
served  his  term  in  Parliament  in  1688.  In  1695,  he  was  appointed 
Warden  of  the  mint,  and  in  1690,  he  became  Master,  which  office 
Uc  held  until  his  death.  In  this  position  ho  was  eminently  success¬ 
ful:  his  orreat  knowledire  of  the  mathematics  enabled  him  to  com- 
pound  the  metal  in  the  exact  proportion  to  obtain  the  greatest  du¬ 
rability. 

Descartes,  the  great  Algebraist,  was  a  soldier. 

Copernicus,  a  name  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  Astronomy,  was  also 
a  physician. 

Lugrange,  the  greatest  mechanician  of  the  18th  century,  held 
office  of  trust  under  the  government. 

Lord  Napier,  the  inventor  of  Logarithms,  was  not  only  a  mathe¬ 
matician,  but  a  politician. 

Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  most  distinn^uished  of  American  mathe- 
maticians,  “  was  an  eminently  practical  business  man.” 

The  name  of  the  late  Francis  Arairo  needs  only  to  bo  mentioned 
to  be  known.  And  these  are  but  few  of  the  many  examples  that 
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mio-ht  be  enumerated.  We  have  had  enough  to  prove  clearly  that 
mathematics  prepares  a  man  for  almost  any  business. 

We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  superiority  of  mathematical 
mind  over  all  other.  We  cite  as  an  example  Bode,  a  German  astron¬ 
omer,  who  by  the  aid  of  mathematical  science,  predicted  that  there 
must  be  a  .planet  revolving  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
thoua-h  it  had  never  been  seen  by  the  ken  of  mortal  vison.  Yet 
be  announced  that  it  was  there,  for  mathematics  said  so.  And  years 
afterwards  astronomers  discovered  and  are  still  discovering  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  former  planet.  Again  in  1845,  the  attention  of  as¬ 
tronomers  was,  called  to  the  fact,  that  the  motion  of  Uranus  was 
disturbed  by  some  cause  beside  the  attraction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
Leverrier  collected  all  the  observations  and  by  his  great  knowledge 
of  mathematics  pointed  out  the  exact  spot  in  the  heavens  where 
there  must  be  a  planet.  Astronomers  directed  their  telescopes 
to  this  point  and  found  it  within  one  degree  of  the  place  he  had 
designated.  Can  any  one  doubt  the  worth  of  mathematics,  either 
as  a  mental  discipline  or  a  medium  for  obtaining  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  ?  This  science  is  so  intimately  connected  with  everything  in 
nature,  that  it  cannot  be  separated  without  destroying  the  harmony 
of  the  whole.  Light  itself  obeys  its  laws ;  the  rainbow  is  formed  on 
purely  mathematical  principles.  The  refraction  and  reflection  of 
light  are  always  in  a  constant  ratio.  The  air  too  is  not  exempt 
from  its  laws ;  its  density  decreases  in  a  constant  ratio  as  we  ascend. 
A  stone  thrown  from  the  earth  describes  a  parabolic  curve ;  even 
the  inferior  order  of  animals  make  use  of  its  principles.  The  hon¬ 
ey-bee  builds  its  cell  in  the  form  of  a  regular  hexagonal  prism,  which 
has  been  demonstrated  by  mathematicians  to  be  the  form  that  will 
contain  the  greatest  amount  of  honey  and  require  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  wax.  The  bird  cleaves  the  air  in  the  form  of  a 
cycloid,  thereby  suflering  the  least  resistance.  The  dog  knows  that 
the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  less  than  the  sum  o£ 
the  other  two  sides,  and  hence  he  cuts  across  lots. 

The  student  who  pursues  the  study  of  mathematics  must  reason  at 
every  step ;  from  arithmetic  to  calculus  there  is  one  continued  chain 
of  reasoning.  But  is  it  so  in  the  study  of  languages  I  True,  there 
are  great  advantages  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

O  O  O' 

But  the  question  is:  Hoxo  far  do  they  discipline  the  mind^  and  in- 
crecLse  our  practical  knowledge.  I  would  ask,  how  much  reason  it 
requires  to  learn  the  declension  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  nouns,  pro- 
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nouns,  adjectives,  (fee.,  and  the  conjiigatlou  of  the  verbs.  Does  it 
not  appeal  directly  to  memory,  and  nothing  else  ?  What  else  be¬ 
side  memory  does  the  student  need  in  learning  the  Greek  verb 
Tupto.  He  begins  first  to  learn  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the 
roots  and  augments,  then  the  tense  signs,  then  the  terminations,  and 
last  of  all  he  learns  the  verb  with  all  these  parts  combined;  when 
he  comes  to  translate,  the  most  important  part  is  the  memorizing 
of  words,  and  after  a  time  the  student  ean  read  Latin  or  Greek  with¬ 
out  referring:  to  his  Lexicon  for  a  sino-le  word.  How  here  we  have 

O  O 

a  limit;  we  can  go  no  further  if  w’c  wished.  But  is  it  so  in  math¬ 
ematics  ?  most  assuredly  not.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  stopping 
point ;  the  mind  might  pursue  this  science  throughout  eternity  and 
yet  find  new  truths  and  new  principles.  It  is  like  a  diverging  infin¬ 
ite  series — the  further  w*  go,  the  wider  the  field,  the  more  expan¬ 
sive  the  view.  It  is  then  preposterous  in  the  extreme  to  say  that 
the  benefits  resulting  from  the  study  of  language  arc  equal  to  those 
derived  froin  the  study  of  mathematics. 

—  •  •  •  ■  — 
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Becoming  recently  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  great  scheme 
now  proposed  of  making  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  writing  and  print¬ 
ing,  I  was  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  and  utility 
of  such  a  project. 

As  it  has  for  its  object,  to  smooth  the  rugged  path  along  which 
the  student  is  obliged  to  travel  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  for 
its  element  upon  which  to  act,  the  energy,  activity,  enterprise  and 
ingenuity  of  a  free,  liberal,  enlightened  and  progressive  communi- 
nity,  we  are  inclined  to  predict  that  its  success  is  certain,  and  its 
triumphs  will  be  complete.  Wo  are  in  the  habit  of  honoring  and 
euloorizing:  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  enabling  us  to  ac- 
complish  our  designs  with  much  less  than  ordinary  physical  labor — 
why  not  bestow  the  same  (or  even  more)  on  those  who  have  been 
able  to  relieve  us  of  proportionate  mental  drudgery.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  the  nrevailing  fault  of  ancient  authors  to  veil  their  teaching 
in  obscurities  and  mysteries.  But  at  present  there  is  almost  daily 
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some  improvement  discovered  by  which  we  are  relieved  of  either 
physical  drudgery  or  pecuniary  expenses.  We  should  hail  with  joy 
and  appreciate  any  improvement  by  which  the  mind  may  be  liberated 
from  the  long  and  tedious  routine  to  which  it  has  ever  been  subject, 
and  be  enabled  to  cast  off  those  shackles  with  which  it  has  been  so 
long  bound. 

The  subject  naturally  leads  us  to  consider  the  subject  of  education 
— one  of  the  greatest  subjects  that  can  engage  the  attention  of 
man ;  and,  indeed,  such  is  its  importance  that  no  person  can  be  oth¬ 
erwise  than  interested  in  its  success  and  its  rapid  progress.  Its 
general  difiiision  must  be  congenial  to  the  wishes  of  every  individ¬ 
ual  who  honestly  and  intelligently  labors  for  or  desires  the  good  of 
the  human  family. 

Man  is  emphatically  the  creature  of  habit,  and  habit  is  but  the  re¬ 
sult  of  education.  To  educate  is  to  increase  in  knowledge ;  to  in¬ 
crease  in  knowledge  is  to  increase  in  power.  Then  it  follows  as  the 
legitimate  result,  that  in  proportion  as  individuals,  communities  or 
nations  advance  their  educational  interests,  in  that  proportion  will 
they  advance  in  the  path  of  virtue  and  liberty,  independence  and 
happiness,  and  must  arise  in  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  with 
whom  they  may  be  socially  or  politically  connected.  In  a  moral 
point  of  view,  it  transforms  man  more  and  more  into  the  image  of 
his  Maker,  and  renders  him  more  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of 
happiness.  Man  is  the  creature  of  education.  By  it  he  rises  step 
by  step  from  being  one  of  the  most  helpless  creatures  imaginable,  to 
that  exalted  state  of  intellectual  existence,  and  to  that  degree  of 
importance,  to  which  no  other  earthly  creature  can  ever  attain. 

Instinct  teaches  to  the  inferior  animals,  even  in  the  first  stages  of 
their  existence,  the  faculty  of  providing  for  their  wants  to  a  great 
degree — it  teaches  them- in  their  infancy  almost  all  they  ever  know  ; 
while  to  man  it  teaches  comparatively  little  or  nothing.  But  he  is 
capable  of  improving  from  time  to  time,  upon  every  discovery  and 
every  accession  to  his  store  of  knowledge,  and  transmitting  them  to 
his  posterity  for  the  benefit  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

Man’s  mode  of  subsistence  in  his  primitive  state  must  have  been 
very  rude  and  simple.  Being  unacquainted  with  the  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences,  we  must  suppose  that  he  enjoyed  but  few  of  the  conveniencies 
that  we  now  enjoy.  But  we  find  him  existing  on  the  earth,  crea¬ 
ted  after  the  image  of  his  Creator,  witb  much  po\ver  and  dominion 
over  the  creatures — endowed  with  an  immortal  spirit  destined  to 
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exist  forever  after  bis  material  body  has  returned  to  dust  from  which 
it  was  taken,  we  find  him  endowed  with  certain  principles  that 
render  him  a  reasonable,  intelligent  and  accountable  being.  He  is 
endowed  with  the  principle  of  reason,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  re¬ 
flect  from  cause  to  effect,  and  from  effect  back  to  cause ;  the  principle 
of  memory,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  recall  to  his  presence  the 
image  of  things  that  are  past;  with  conscience,  that  principle  which 
dictates  to  him  the  difference  between  good  and  evil.  These,  with 
some  others,  form  the  constitution  of  the  mind  of  man.  As  a  rea¬ 
sonable  and  intelligent  being,  then,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that 
he  should  look  with  wonder  upon  the  beauties  of  Nature  spread  out 
before  him — a  broad  field  for  his  investigation.  The  variety  of  ob¬ 
jects  and  scenes  attract  his  attention,  and  he  begins  to  reason.  He 
goes  forth  and  takes  a  survey  of  the  field  before  him,  explores  it  to 
its  utmost  bounds ;  the  angry  waves  of  the  mighty  deep  do  not  confine 
his  researches;  he  builds  him  ships  and  launches  forth  on  the  path¬ 
less  ocean,  discovers  the  islands  of  the  sea,  searches  out  unknown 
continents  and  calls  them  by  their  names;  he  speculates  on  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  world  he  inhabits  until  he  becomes  satisfied  that  it 
is  a  vast  globe,  8,000  miles  in  diameter;  he  traces  out  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  great  deep,  finds  that  Nature  has  made  certain  divisions 
in  it,  delineates  their  shapes  and  comparative  sizes  on  paper,  reduces 
his  investigations  to  a  science  and  calls  it  Geography.  He  must, 
liave  necessarily  been  early  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  nilos  in 
numbers ;  he  could  not  engage  in  the  most  ordinary  occupations  of 
life  without  observing  them.  These,  becoming  the  theme  of  his  in¬ 
vestigations,  became  the  fruitful  parent  of  an  innumerable  progeny. 
From  these  he  discovers  uniform  rules  by  which  to  carry  out  his 
practical  illustrations.  He  finds  figures  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
globes,  squares,  solids,  angles  and  triangles,  and  the  whole  theory 
of  numbers  arise  before  him  with  its  long  array  of  proportions,  ra¬ 
tios,  roots  and  powers :  and  these  again  becoming  the  theme  of  his 
investigations,  lead  him  on  step  by  step  until  he  is  not  only  able  to 
compute  the  dimensions  of  the  world  he  inhabits,  and  all  the  fig¬ 
ures  it  contains,  but  he  is  enabled  to  render  the  existence  of  other 
worlds  at  least  highly  probable.  These  investigations  he  also  redu¬ 
ces  to  a  science,  and  calls  it  Mathematics.  Again,  he  notices 
that  the  earth  is  composed  of  different  layers  or  stratas,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  regularly  and  systematic- 
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allj  placed  together.  Ho  classifies  thorn  and  gives  theai  their 
names  and  definitions,  and  calls  the  science  Geoloofr. 

He  sees  that  the  particles  of  different  bodies  have  an  affinity  for 
each  other,  ahd  ihat  being  mixed  in  certain  proportions  they  will 
enter  into  neW'  combinations  and  form  new  compounds;  these  he 
follows  through  all  their  complexities  and  describes  the  laws  they 
observe,  and  eills  the  science  Chemistry.  Ho  discovers  there  is  an 
invisible  cord  drawing  all  things  to  a  common  center;  this  he  calls 
the  force  of  gravity,  and  ascertains  that  all  things  are  governed  by 
the  inflexible  laws  of  nature.  Then  he  groes  on  from  science  to 
science,  until  he  is  familiar  with  the  world  he  inhabits,  and  all  it 
contains.  But  can  this  little  sphere  gratify  his  growing  curiosity, 
or  satisfy  his  grasping  desires  ?  Oh,  no ;  the  mighty  energies  of 
the  human  mind  are  not  to  be  confined  to  a  compass  so  small.  He 
mounts  on  the  wings  of  sciences,  spurns  the  bounds  of  feeble  sense, 
overleaps  the  hitherto  formidable  barriers  of  ignorance,  superstition 
and  skepticism,  and  is  seen  gliding  like  a  fairy  spirit  from  planet  to 
planet,  and  searching  out  that  which  has  been  hidden  from  him  ever 
since  creation  first  began.  He  discovers  other  worlds ;  proves  by  the 
force  of  mathematical  demonstrations  that  they  do  exfet  beyond  a 
doubt;  computes  their  actual  sizes  and  relative  sizes  to  each  other; 
ascertains  that  they  perform  certain  revolutions,  and  the  time  of 
performing  the  same.  He  erasures  their  distances  from  the  great 
common  center,  their  distances  from  this  globe,  and  their  distances 
from  each  other.  And  should  he  be  inclined  to  doubt  for  a  moment 
the  accuracy  of  these  calculations,  we  have  only  to  remember  that 
it  is  by  them  that  we  know  at  what  time,  for  months  or  even  years, 
the  eiaet  minute  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  will  take  place, 
and  how  long  it  will  continue. 

We  have  said  that  knowledge  is  power.  Power,  when  founded  and 
attained  on  virtuous  principles  and  controlled  by  the  same,  can  never 
fail  to  be  a  blessing  to  an  individual,  a  comrauuity  or  a  nation ;  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  naturally  beget  these 
principles,  and  inculcate  no  others.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  refer  to  those  mighty  nations  now  numbered  with  the  things 
that  were ;  whose  greatness  lives  only  on  the  pages  of  history,  or 
among  the  magnificence  of  their  ruins.  Where  is  Egypt  that  in 
producing  Euclid  produced  the  father  of  mathematics  ?  Where  is 
Carthage,  and  Troy  who  sustained  a  ten  years'  seige  against  the 
Greeks?  Where  is  ancient  Greece^  and  Thebes  with  her  hundred 
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gates,  an  i  Rome  and  Babylon  ?  who  by  turns  have  been  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  world.  They  have  all  passed  away  with  all  their 
grandeur  and  glory,  and  while  the  places  of  some  can  only  be  found 
by  their  stupendous  pyramids  or  the  remains  of  other  great  works 
of  art.  Others  can  be  found  only  in  imagination  or  in  the  poet^s 
song. 

In  the  history  of  those  nations  we  notice  that  in  proportion  as 
they  encouraged  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  in  that  proportion  they 
uniformly  arose  in  the  scale  of  true  national  happiness  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  On  the  other  hand  as  they  neglected  them  they  inevi¬ 
tably,  sooner  or  later,  sunk  in  the  scale  of  national  existence.  It 
has  happened,  however,  that  nations  have  arisen  suddenly  to  power 
and  glory  by  the  force  of  military  prowess ;  but  such  examples  have 
served  only  to  show  the  contrast  between  the  two  moving  princi¬ 
ples.  The  former  may  be  compared  to  the  sun,  from  whom  wo  receive 
heat  and  light,  and  whose  genial  rays  cause  the  earth  to  bring  forth 
fruit  in  the  proper  season,  and  who  holds  the  planets  in  their  orbits 
and  preserves  the  equilibrium  of  their  motions.  While  the  latter 
may  be  compared  to  a  wandering  comet  rushing  madly  through  the 
system  without  order  or  a  precedent,  attracting  other  planets  from 
their  paths  and  leaving  them  to  regain  their  wonted  balance,  as 
best  they  can ;  but  it  is  gone,  its  brilliant  career  is  past,  and  but  for 
the  pen  of  the  historian,  the  next  geqpration  would  be  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  it  ever  existed.  It  has  ever  been  the  object  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  kindred  rulers  to  keep  the  mass  of  community  in  ignorance, 
that  it  may  be  the  more  easily  controlled  to  suit  their  selfish  ca¬ 
prices,  and  ambitious  whims.  While  it  has  been  the  object  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  all  the  true  principles 
of  self-government — the  only  firm  basis  on  which  a  free  and  happy 
government  can  exist — by  teaching  man  to  think  and  act  for  him¬ 
self,  independently  of  the  dictates  of  others,  they  teach  him  his  own 
natural  resources  and  capacities,  without  which  he  would  not  be  able 
to  appreciate,  improve  or  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty,  even  were 
he  to  possess  them.  They  contain  the  vital  principles  of  liberal 
government  and  free  institutions ;  they  contain  the  very  elements  of 
union  and  harmony ;  they  beget  similarity  of  opinion  between  in¬ 
dividuals  and  friendship  between  nations;  they  dispel  ignorance  and 
superstition  and  compel  skepticism  to  bow  in  submission ;  they  make 
the  crooked  paths  straight,  and  bring  truths  to  light,  that  but  for 
them  might  have  forever  lain  in  darkness ;  they  have  a  direct  ten- 
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dency  to  destroy  aristocracy  and  break  down  the  distinction  of  caste, 
and  bring  all  to  a  common  level;  they  lessen  crime  and  misery,  and 
suppress  tyranny  and  oppression ;  they  restrain  tbe  evil  passions,  and 
encourage  the  virtuous  ones ;  they  give  us  a  more  exalted  idea  of  the 
wonderful  works  of  nature,  and  of  the  character  of  nature’s  God ; 
they  inculcate  all  those  principles  which  are  the  only  means  by 
which  man’s  true  character,  as  a  reasonable,  intelligent  and  an  ac¬ 
countable  being  can  be  made  to  appear  a  blessing  to  himself,  and 
without  which  no  enlightened  or  republican  government  can  be  per¬ 
petuated  or  even  exist.  Then  what  honors  too  high  to  be  bestowed 
on  those  who  have  devoted  their  time  and  talents  in  the  promotion 
of  this  great  cause,  and  who  have  toiled  and  labored  to  discover 
ways  and  devise  means  by  which  the  spring  of  knowledge  may  be 
made  accessible  to  all ;  then  instead  of  asking  what  have  they  done 
for  us,  we  may  well  ask  what  have  they  not  done.  A.  s.  i. 


HEMISPHERE  GLOBE. 


Hemisphere  Globe. 


In  a  late  number  of  the  Foicc,  we  presented  briefly  some  sug¬ 
gestions  in  the  use  ef  the  Globe.  Following  out  those,  the  pupil 
will  have  gained  an  understanding  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth, 
but  will  not  be  able  to  reconcile  the  impressions  given  on  the  maps 
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•with  those  given  hy  the  globe.  The  map  of  the  world  shows  two 
North  and  two  South  poles — the  globe  only  one  of  each  ;  and  the 
globe  is  the  acknowledged  standard.  The  map  shows  curved  lines ; 
on  th^  globe  all  lines  are  straight.  On  the  map,  a  part  of  Asia , 
is  separated  from  the  rest,  but  the  globe  represents  Asia  as  a  whole ; 
while  the  Pacific  islands,  which,  on  the  globe,  lie  near  each  other, 
on  the  map  appear  at  dififerent  sides  of  the  earth.  The  mind  of 
the  child  asks — Why  these  differences  ?  And  teachers  know  by 
wearisome  experience  how  difiicult  it  is  to  reconcile  such  impress¬ 
ions.  Some  teacher,  putting  into  practice  a  happy  suggestion, 
inverted  the  Hemisphere  Globe,  which  affords  a  most  complete 
solution  of  such  knotty  problems.  On  its  exterior  surface  is  the 
globular  map,  or  globe  representations,  and  on  the  interior,  the  • 
plane  map,  or  map  of  the  world. 

I.  If  this  is  opened  and  removed  across  an  ordinary  room,  with 
the  globular  surface  presented  to  the  eye,  it  will  appear  flat.  Let 
the  children  understand  that  the  maps  are  drawn  as  if  seen  by  the 
eye  at  such  a  distance  that  the  round  surface  of  the  earth  would 
appear  fiat. 

II.  Again  show  the  class  one  of  the  hemispheres  on  the  outer 
surface;  let  them  imagine  it  elastic  and  capable  of  being  pressed 
flat;  then,  on  opening  the  globe,  present  the  plane  surface  it  would 
assume  if  flattened,  i.  e.,  the  same  hemisphere  in  the  map.  They 
will  readily  see  that  the  lines  must  assume  the  circular  form,  and 
must  approach  nearer  each  other  in  the  centre,  thus  making  the 
parallels  of  latitude  widest  at  the  circumference  of  the  map. 

III.  Or,  present  the  map  side  and  show  the  four  poles ;  close  the 
globe  and  it  will  at  once  he  seen  how  the  four  poles  arise  from  two 
only.  Likewise,  those  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  islands,  so 
far  separated,  will  be  seen  to  be  really  joined,  and  the  map  repre- 
tentatioD  to  he  a  correct  one,  when  correctly  understood. 

It  may  he  used  also  to  illustrate  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth, 
as  follows:  On  the  flat  surface  show  that  if  the  earth  were  flat,  a 
person  at  the  equator,  or  even  at  the  south  pole,  could  see  another 
person  at  the  north  pole.  Tacks  may  represent  persons.  Then,, 
with  the  globe  closed,  show  that  if  the  earth  is  round,  a  person 
south  of  the  equator  could  not  see  another  at  the  north,  pole,  be- 
eause  the  earth  would  rise  up  between  them. 

As  the  pupils  advance  in  years  and  attainments,  the  conversa-: 
tioual  method  of  teaching  geography  must  be  changed;  to  one  re- 
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qmiring  more  actual  study  by  the  pupil.  The  principal  object 
sought  should  be  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  scholars  the  forms  and 
localities  of  the  yarious  divisions  of  land  and  water,  giving  com¬ 
paratively  little  descriptive  geography  to  be  learned. 

For  this  purpose,  the  study  of  the  map  affords  the  best  means, 
and  especially  is  this  true  of  outline  maps.  Pupils  should  learn 
to  copy  with  care  and  accuracy  maps,  as  a  daily  exercise,  and  at 
recitation,  or  other  times,  some  of  the  best  ones  may  be  placed  -on 
the  blackboard  entirely,  from  memory. 


USES  OF  THE  TELLURIAN  IN  SCHOOLS. 


On  visiting  our  schools  a  large  proportion  of  the  geography  pu¬ 
pils  will  be  found,  who  can  readily  answer  questions  in  regard  to  the 
seasons.  Spring,  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  are  familiar.  They 
will  tell  you  that  the  earth  performs  a  revolution  around  the  sua 
onee  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days;  that  it  turns  on  its  axis 
once  in  twenty-four  hours ;  but  the  really  important  questions,  how 
these  revolutions  are,  and  how  these  various  effects  are  produced, 
remain  to  most  a  hidden  mystery. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  all  the  phenomena  resulting  from 
the  relations  of  the  sun,  moon  and  earth,  to  each  other,  nothing 
can  be  found  more  valuable  than  the  Tellurian,  which  is  represented 
bv  the  followinor  cut : — 

J  o 


The  cause  of  day  and  night,  the  change  of  seasons,  the  different 
lengths  of  day  aud  night,  the  rising  of  the  sun  North  of  East  in 
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summer,  the  changes  of  the  moon,  solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  a  solar  and  sidereal  day  or  year,  spring  and  neap  tides, 
and  various  other  phenomena  may  all  be  explained  by  the  use  of 
this  instrument  with  such  clearness  and  simplicity,  as  to  make  them 
interesting,  and  within  the  comprehension  of  the  whole  class. 

The  manner  of  adjusting  the  machine,  can  be  seen  from  the  cut; 
there  is,  however,  some  variation  in  the  construction  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  as  some  arc  made  with  three  cords,  and  others  have  but  one, 
but  the  purposes  served  by  both  are  the  same.  By  turning  the 
arm  around,  the  sun  and  earth  revolve  around  a  common  center  of 
gravity,  the  moon  revolves  around  the  earth  and  the  parallelism  of 
the  earth’s  axis  is  maintained,  always  pointing  towards  the  North. 

The  succession  of  day  and  night  may  be  represented  by  placing 
a  lighted  candle  near  the  sun,  on  the  large  fixed  pulley,  in  a  dark¬ 
ened  room;  this  half  of  the  globe  will  bo  in  light  and  half  in  shade. 
The  illustrations  can  be  made  equally  clear  by  the  use  of  the  day 
circle,  the  half  of  the  earth  turned  toward  the  sun  representing  day 
and  the  other  part  night.  By  designating  any  place  of  residence^ 
it  will  be  seen  to  come  in  lifjht  as  the  earth  revolves,  makinc:  the 
sun  appear  to  rise,  and  passing  over  its  meridian,  disappear,  or  set 
in  the  West. 

To  explain  the  variation  in  length  of  day  and  nighty  we  can  turn 
the  arm  of  the  Tellurian  so  as  to  bring  the  globe  directly  West  of 
the  yellow  ball  or  sun,  both  poles  will  be  the  boundaries  of  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  all  parts  of  the  globe  will  come  successively  and 
equally  into  light  and  shade,  when  it  is  made  to  revolve  equally  on 
its  axis.  The  days  and  nights  at  this  point  will  be  equal  all  over 
its  surface.  Hence,  the  East  and  West  points  of  the  earth’s  orbit 
are  called  equinoctial  points  or  equinoxes,  from  equas,  equal,  and 
nox,  noctis^  iii^ht.  But  as  the  earth  passes  on  in  its  orbit  from  the 
western  equinox  towards  the  South,  since  the  axis  continues  direct¬ 
ed  toward  the  North,  the  light  will  gradually  extend  over  the  north 
pole,  and  recede  from  the  south  pole.  The  northern  hcinisphcre 
will  thus  become  more  than  half  illuminated,  and  the  southern  pro¬ 
portionally  less.  Now,  it  will  be  perceived  that  any  place  north  of 
the  equator  will  remain  longer  and  longer  in  light  at  each  diurnal 
revolution,  as  the  earth  advances,  until  it  arrives  at  the  southern 
point  of  its  orbit;  hero  the  light  will  extend  over  the  north  polo 
twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees,  and  fall  as  far  short  of  the  south 
pole,  giving  the  longest  possible  day  to  the  northern  hemisphere, 
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and  the  shortest  possible  night;  but  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the 
shortest  day  and  the  longest  night.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  all 
places  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  will  make  more  than  one  entire 
revolution  in  light,  and  thus  have  a  day  of  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  in  length. 

Again,  turn  the  arm  and  carry  the  globe  through  the  northern 
part  of  its  orbit,  and  it  will  readily  appear  w’hy  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  have  nights  longer  than  days  in  that  part 
of  the  earth’s  orbit.  It  will  also  be  a23parent  that  both  poles  must 
have  davs  and  nights  of  six  months  each. 

V  O 

The  cause  of  the  change  of  seasons,  will  readily  be  seen  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  position  of  the  earth  in  relation  to  the  sun  w’hile  per¬ 
forming  its  revolution  in  its  orbit. 

If  the  arm  of  the  Tellurian  is  directed  towards  the  south,  the 
the  earth’s  axis  will  be  inclined  towards  the  sun,  and  aline  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  earth’s  centre  to  the  sun’s  centre  will  pass  through 
the  tropic  of  Cancer.  Hence,  an  observer  on  that  tropic  would  at 
noon  see  the  sun  directly  overhead,  when  the  sun  and  earth  are  in 
this  position  with  regard  to  each  other,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  temperate  and  frigid  zones,  would  see  the  sun  at  its 
cfreatest  altitude.  This  must  be  midsummer ;  and  the  sun  is  more 
nearly  vertical  when  over  the  meridian,  at  all  places  north  of  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  The  arm 
being  moved  toward  the  east,  as  the  inclination  of  the  axis  contin¬ 
ues  toward  the  north,  it  becomes  less  and  less  inclined  toward  the 
sun.  Being  at  the  eastern  point,  it  is  neither  inclined  to  nor  from 
the  sun,  but  the  extremities  or  poles  are  equally  illuminated.  The 
sun,  now*  vertical  at  the  equator,  is  crossing  the  line.” 

Again,  as  the  earth  continues  in  its  orbit,  the  i^oith  pole  is  car¬ 
ried  into  darkness,  while  the  south  pole  is  brought  more  and  more 
into  light.  When  the  earth  reaches  the  north  point  of  its  orbit, 
the  axis  is  inclined  away  from  the  sun,  and  the  southern  hemis¬ 
phere  is  more  directly  under  its  influence.  The  sun  will  now  be 
vertical  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  shine  a  longer  portion  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  on  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  with  a 
greater  intensity ;  while  the  rays  are  more  oblique  on  the  northern 
hemisphere  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  Here,  then,  must 
be  winter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

If  we  follow  the  sun  in  its  orbit  to  its  west  point,  we  find  it  oc- 
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cupies  the  same  relative  position  in  regard  to  the  sun  as  was  seen 
in  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  reason  why  the  sun  rises  and  sets  north  of  the  east  midwest 
jioints  of  the  horizon,  will  at  once  appear,  by  merely  noticing  the 
apparent  path  of  the. sun  when  it  is  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 

To  show  the  difference  between  the  sidereal  and  solar  day,  let 
the  arm  of  the  Tellurian  be  directed  toward  the  north,  insert  a  pin 
at  any  point  on  the  equator  of  the  globe,  let  the  pin  be  directed 
toward  the  sun  (yellow  ball,)  which  will  be  exactly  south.  Turn 
the  globe  once  on  its  axis,  at  the  same  time  moving  the  arm  for¬ 
ward  a  short  distance.  When  the  pin  is  brought  around  toward 
the  south  it  is  not  directed  toward  the  sun  as  before,  but  must 
make  a  part  of  another  revolution  to  come  round  in  the  direction 
of  the  sun.  The  first  is  the  sidereal ;  the  second,  the  solar  revo¬ 
lution,  or  day.  There  will  of  course  be  one  more  sidereal  revolution 
than  solar  in  a  year.  As  the  earth  is  revolving  on  its  axis,  it  is 
likewise  revolving  around  the  sun;  hence,  an  entire  diurnal  revo¬ 
lution,  which  brings  any  locality  under  the  same  star,  will  not 
brine  it  into  the  same  relation  with  the  sun. 

To  show  the  changes  of  the  moon,  turn  the  arm  so  as  to  bring 
the  moon  between  the  sun  and  the  earth.  Evidently,  the  dark 
side  of  the  moon  is  now  toward  the  earth,  and  this  is  the  position 
of  the  three  bodies  at  new  moon.  Ey  continuing  the  motion  of 
the  moon  around  the  earth,  more  and  more  of  that  part  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  observer  on  the  earth,  will  be  illuminated,  until  it  gets  on 
the  side  opposite  the  sun,  when  it  is  fall  moon. 

For  many  important  illustrations  that  space  will  not  here  allow, 
the  Teachers  Guide  to  Illustrations,  by  F.  C.  Brownell,  will  be 
invaluable.  s. 


T  E  A  C  H  E  II  S  ’  INSTITUTES. 

Written  for  the  Voice  of  Iowa  by  .J.  L.  Enos.-. 


In  another  portion  of  the  Voice  of  Iowa,  this  month,  will  be 
found  calls  for  several  of  these  valuable  aids  to  the  advancement  of 
popular  education  in  the  State.  The  beneficial  results  arising  from 
these  institutions,  when  well  sustained  and  properly  conducted,  are 
obvious  to  the  most  common  observer;  and  of  their  utility  as  a 
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inoncs  of  elevating  and  improving  the  character  and  value  of  our 
public  schools,  there  exists  no  doubt  among  enlightened  educators. 

Their  influence  has  been  but  slightly  felt,  as  yet,  in  our  State, 
but  wheie  Teachers’  Institutes  are  regularly  organized  and  held 
annually  or  semi-annually,  the  most  triumphant  success  follows. 

Ev  them  the  influence  of  a  few  o^cod  teachers — men  of  abilitv  and 
experience,  may  be  thrown  over  the  whole  State — diflused  among 
the  people  and  light  caused  to  take  the  place  of  darkness. 

Inexperienced  teachers  ought  by  all  means  to  attend  at  least  one 
session  of  an  Institute  before  venturing  upon  the  business  of  teach¬ 
ing.  District  boards  will  find  it  a  good  investment  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  teachers  they  think  of  employing,  at  an  Institute 
of  this  kind.  In  most  cases  they  will  earn  twice  as  much  as  they 
would  to  enter  upon  their  labor  without  any  such  previous  training. 

The  expenses  attending  them  must  for  the  present  be  paid  by 
individual  effort  where  thev  are  held,  and  bv  those  who  attend 
them  as  pupils.  An  effort  will  be  made,  with  what  success  remains 
to  be  seen,  to  induce  the  Leo^islature  at  its  next  session  to  make  an 
appropriation  of  funds  to  such  counties  as  will  raise  a  corresponding 
amount  by  subscription,  or  otherwise,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
temporary  Xormal  School  in  each  of  such  counties  a  portion  of 
every  year.  This  will  show  the  people  of  the  State  the  importance 
of  Xormal  Schools,  and  enable  the  State  Institution  to  open  under 
more  favorable  auspices,  when  it  comes  to  be  established  upon  a 
basis  sufficiently  broad  to  enable  the  friends  of  common  schools  to 
look  to  it  for  a  supply  of  teachers  for  the  graded  schools  of  the  •  ^ 
State.  This  is  about  all  the  teachers  one  Xormal  School  could  ever- 
furnish,  and  hence  provision  should  be  made  for  the  permanent 
establishment  of  Teachers’  Institutes  to  complete  the  demand  of  the 
smaller  districts.  The  ofraduates  of  the  Xormal  School  should  teach 
in  the  Institutes  and  give  all  the  schools  the  benefit  of  teachers  who 
have  had  at  least  a  little  training  in  the  especial  department  of  im¬ 
parting  instruction. 

The  public  school  teachers  of  Iowa  are  like  those  of  other  States, 
and  though  we  find  many  of  them  doing  an  excellent  work,  the* 
normal  teacher  will  find  many  defects  that  might  be  easily  eradi¬ 
cated  by  a  little  special  training.  Xor  are  our  select  and  high 
schools,  so  far  as  our  observation  has  extended,  much  in  advance  of 
the  commonest  schools.  Parents  must  learn  that  if  a  man  has 
found  by  experience  that  he  has  too  little  ability  to  preach,  he  is  . 
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als©  of  too  light  a  calibre  for  an  instructor  of  any  kind  of  a  school. 
It  calls  for  a  better  disciplined  mind— for  more  varied  knowledo;e — 
for  a  sounder  scientific  education,  and  more  natural  mental  power, 
to  complete  and  fulfill  all  that  the  teacher  should  be,  than  it  does 
for  him  who  is  but  to  essay  to  minds  whoso  characters  and  habits 
are  already  established. 

The  school  must  be  elevated,  and  we  know  of  no  a^’oncv  that  can 
do  this  \york  so  effectually  as  well  conducted  Teachei’s'  Institutes  in 
each  of  the  more  thickly  settled  counties  of  the  Slate.  Wo  hone 
to  treat  this  subject  more  at  length  in  future  numbers. 


THE  r  n  I  M  A  R  Y  DRAWING  SLATE. 


We  have  introduced  the  above  cut,  which  has  been  kindly  fur¬ 
nished  us  by  Messrs.  Talcott  Sherwood,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  few  practical  suggestions  on  the  best  methods  of 
instructing,  and  at  the  same  time  interesting,  and  amusing,  the 
children  in  our  Primary  Schools.  The  cut  represents  a  Primary 
drawing  Slate )  it  teaches  the  right  manner  of  holding  the  pen ; 
gives  copies  of  writing  letters,  both  small  and  capitals,  furnishes 
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a  variety  of  drawing  copies;  whicli  are  much  extended  in  the 
Drawing  Book  prepared  to  accompany  the  slate;  it  answers  every 
purpose  of  the  ordinary  slate  ;  and  is  noiseless. 

•  It  needs  no  arfrument  to  show  that  the  teacher  should  devise 


some  method  by  which  the  children  in  our  primary  schools  shall 
he  released  from  the  penance,  they  are  compelled  to  do  from  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  till  four  in  the  afternoon;  and  who  will 
say  it  is  not  penance,  to  sit  bolt  upright  on  a  slab  bench  all  day, 
with  feet  perhaps  swinging  between  the  heavens'  and", the  earth,  and 
nothing  to  do.  Let  the  adult  who  doubts,  try  the  experiment 
upon  himself  and  we  assert  his  conviction.  How  much  more  ex- 
quisit  the  torture  when  the  yielding  muscles  and  tender  frame  of 
childhood  are  the  subjects. 

Let  then  the  seasons  of  relaxation  be  frequent,  and  in  pleasant 
weather,  insist  on  exercise  in  the  open  air;  and  while  in  the  school 
room  let  every  child  be  furnished  with  slate  and  pencil,  and  en¬ 
courage  them  to  draw.  Give  them  such  a  slate  as  the  one  repre¬ 
sented  which  has  upon  the  frame,  and  they  will  amuse  themselves 
for  hours  watching  wuth  delight,  the  picture  as  it  grows  under 
their  pencil.  Certain  it  is  that  drawing  should  come  before  wri¬ 
ting,  as  better  fitted  to  discipline  the  eye  and  hands,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  subsequent  practice  in  the  copy  book.  We  conclude 
our  article  with  extracts  which  will  show  the  value  of  drawing,  as 
estimated  by  some  of  the  best  educational  authority. 

‘‘Drawing  .should  be  tought  simultaneously  with  writing;  that 
as  soon  as  the  pupil  can  hold  a  pencil.  It  should  be  practised,  at 
first,  on  the  slate,  on  which  the  very  youngest  child  may  be  use¬ 
fully  employed,  in  forming  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique  lines, 
triangles,  squares,  rectangles,  &c.  Without  drawing  there  can  be 
no  writing,  was  a  saying  of  Pestalozzi ;  and  though  it  is  somewhat 
extravai^ant,  it  is  to  a  srreat  extent  true.  Writino-  is  in  fact,  a 
species  of  linear  drawing;  and  its  acquisition  is  evidentl}"  facilita¬ 
ted  by  previous  exercises  in  straight  and  curved  lines,  circles  and 
ovals. 


HINTS  AND  METHODS. 

“  In  many  schools,  children  aie  allowed  to  commence  writing  with 
pen  and  ink  at  two  early  an  age.  If,  instead  of  this,  they  should 
bo  allowed  to  draw  upon  slates  or  black  boards,  such  simple  mod¬ 
els  as  may  be  furnished,  it  would  prove  far  more  beneficial  to  them. 
Let  them  be  allowed  to  copy  letters  in  this  way,  as  soon  as  they  are 
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old  enough  to  attend  school ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
years,  during  which  frequent  attention  may  be  given  to  such  exer¬ 
cises,  they  will  be  prepared  to  commence  the  regular  practise  of 
writing  under  circumstances  much  more  favorable/’ — Xorthe)uV s 
Teacher  <£•  Parent. 

The  Slate  is  designed  to  combind  the  above  suggestions,  and  the 
universal  approbation  of  teachers,  is  a  sure  testimony  of  its  adap¬ 
tation  to  existing  wants. 


GOOD  A  X  D  CHEAP  R  O  0  F  I  G , 


Although  aside  from  the  primary  object  of  the  Voice^  at  tho 
request  of  a  subsciibor,  we  present  tliis  article  in  answer  to  liis  re¬ 
quest  to  furnish  liim  with  certain  facts  as  to  the  comparative  worth 
of  various  kinds  of  roofs  named.  We  have  room  for  comments  on 
one  kind  only,  and  were  we  to  speak  of  olliers,  so  fas  as  our  ob¬ 
servation  has  extended,  it  would  be  univ  to  condemn  them  in  one 
or  more  particulars. 

The  cheapest  roof  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  one  that  wo 
prefer  to  shingles,  paiticularly  as  many  shingles  are  now  made,  is 
covered  with  clotli.  We  know  from  an  experience  of  more  than 
fifteen  years,  that  they  are  not  only  cheap,  but  good. 

For  the  foundation  for  the  cloth  a  substantial  covering  of  boards 
should  be  laid,  giving  the  roof  any  desir(‘d  pitch,  sufiicient  to  run 
oft'  the  water.  Cloth  under  the  name  of  Bur  lapse,  which  is  made 
of  hemp,  is  the  best  for  this  purpose.  It  is  woven  from  one  to  six 
yards  wide,  and  is  much  used  for  oil  floor  cloths.  That  which  is 
1  1-4  yards  wide  is  usually  bought  for  about  15  cents  per  yard, 
but  the  widest  is  the  best  for  roofing.  It  should  be  spread  lightly 
over  tho  roof  and  lapped  at  the  seams  and  well  tacked  down  with 
small  pieces  of  rdoth  under  the  heads  of  the  tacks;  a  few  tacks 
should  also  be  put  in  the  middle  to  secure  it  from  the  wind  until 
painted  and  fitiished.  It  should  now  receive  a  thick  coat  of  ];)aint ; 
spruce  yellow,  or  what  is  termed  mineral  or  fi”c-proof  paint,  costing 
but  a  few  cents  per  pound,  with  linseed  oil,  makes  a  cheap  substan¬ 
tial  paint.  After  the  first  coat  of  paint  is  laid  on,  small  wood  strips, 
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half  an  inch  square,  running  up  and  down  the  roof,  should  be  nail¬ 
ed  on  twelve  or  sixteen  inches  apart.  Slim  nails  with  small,  neat 
points  should  be  selected  for  the  wood  strips.  Then  one  or  more 
coats  of  paint  should  be  applied.  If  the  house  is  strong  and  the 
boards  for  the  roof  are  well  laid  on,  such  a  roof  will  out-last  the 
common  shin  ole  roof. 


SUGGESTION”  3  TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 


A  LARGE  number  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Iowa  are  taught  by 
young  persons  who  have  never  received  any  regular  training  for 
the  work  they  so  often  thoughtlessly  assume,  ^ye  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  such  to  the  following  questions. 

They  should  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of  older  and 
more  experienced  in  the  profession  at  all  times  and  thus  endeavor 
to  become  fitted  for  their  work.  The  following  suggestions  are 
from  the  pen  of  that  excellent  teacher  Charles  Northend,  of 
New  Britain,  Conn.  : 

1.  Be  interested  in  your  icork. 

So  think,  and  speak,  and  act,  that  your  pupils  will  see  that 
your  whole  heart  is  in  your  work,  and  that  you  desire  nothing  so 
much  as  their  improvement,  morally,  intellectually,  and  physically. 
Strive  constantly  and  earnestly  to  inspire  them  with  the  right 
spirit,  and  lead  them  to  labor  diligently  for  their  own  advance¬ 
ment. 

2.  Be  punctual  in  your  arrival  at  the  school-room. 

It  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  this,  but  it  is  true 
that  some  teaehers  are  quite  culpable  in  regard  to  their  attendance 
at  school.  They  seem  to  go  reluctantly,  and  by  their  late  arrival 
at  the  scene  of  their  labors,  they  teach  in  the  most  effectual  man¬ 
ner  that  punctuality  is  of  no  importance,  and  at  the  same  time 
convey,  in  no  unequivocal  manner,  the  impression  that  they  do 
not  love  their  work.  If  you  would  have  your  scholars  punctual 
and  interested  in  their  school,  go  early  and  with  a  cheerful  coun¬ 
tenance,  which  shall  indicate  that  you  feel  a  delight  in  your  work 
and  that  the  school-room  is  to  you  a  pleasant  spot.  “As  is  the 
teacher j  so  v:iU  he  the  school'' 
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3.  Be  dilligent  in  the  school-room. 

Let  jour  pupils  see  that  while  you  require  them  to  be  industri¬ 
ous,  you  have  no  disposition  to  be  idle  yourself.  Be  active  in  your 
labors  for  them  to  feel  that  you  desire  nothing  so  much  as  their 
progress  in  all  those  things  which  will  tend  to  make  them  more 
useful  and  happy.  Let  them  see  and  feel  that  the  school-room  is 
the  place  for  work  both  for  yourself  and  for  them. 

4.  Have  system  in  your  plans  and  worhs. 

Many  teachers  fail  of  success  from  the  want  of  system.  If 
you  would  succeed  and  keep  alive  the  right  feeling,  ^‘have  a  time 
for  everything,  and  every  thing  in  its  time.”  Let  (ivery  scholar 
know  what  he  has  to  do,  and  when  it  must  be  done.  With  system 
and  order  in  your  plans  you  may  accomplish  much,  without  them 
you  can  hope  to  do  but  little. 

5.  Be  sure  that  you  have  order. 

AVithout  good  discipline  you  can  do  nothing  to  advantage.  Or¬ 
der  is  Heaven’s  first  law,”  and  let  it  be  yours.  Let  your  pupils  see 
that  you  wish  them  to  do  right,  and  that  anything  short  of  right 
action  on  their  part  will  not  be  tolerated.  But  while  you  insist 
upon  correctness  of  deportment,  and  sometimes  inflict  punishment 
for  deviations,  let  it  ever  be  with  you  a  better  way’'  to  lead  your 
pupils  to  do  right  because  it  is  right.  Teach  them  to  love  all 
that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report,”  and  inspire  them  with  a  strong 
desire  to  form  good  habits  of  thought  and  action. 

C.  Strive  to  aivaJcen  more  interest  on  the  part  of  parents,  and 
'if  possible,  secure  their  hearty  cooperation  in  (dl  your  efforts. 

Those  schools  will  be  most  successful  and  accomplish  the  most 
favorable  results,  where  teachers  and  parents  work  together  under- 
standingly  and  cheerfully.  Improve  every  suitable  opportunity  for 
convincing  parents  that  you  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  intrust¬ 
ed  to  you,  and  that  you  really  desire,  as  well  as  need,  their  hearty 
cooperation.  A^isit  them  at  their  homes  and  induce  them,  if  possi 
ble,  to  visit  you  in  the  school-room,  that  they  may  witness  what  is 
going  on  there.  As  are  the  parents  and  teachers,  so  will  be  the 
results  of  the  school-room. 

7.  Seek  to  improve  yourself  in  every  pmssihle  way . 

Read  educational  books  and  papers  ;  write  for  your  own  good 
and  the  good  of  others  ;  visit  the  schools  of  others ;  meet'  your 
fellow  teachers  monthly  for  mutual  improvement ;  attend  every 
meeting  designed  for  the  elevation  of  your  profession,  and 
“strive  without  ceasing,”  to  make  yourself  better  fitted  for  the 
discharge  of  your  important  and  arduous  labors.  Labor  faithfully 
and  devotedly  for  the  good  of  your  pupils,  and  j"OU  will,  in  due 
time,  reap  a  rich  and  satisfying  reward. 
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We  observe  iu  many  papers  of  the  country  tlie  most  exaggerated 
statements  of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  foi  thcoming  gj-aiu 
crons.  If  we  were  to  believe  them,  we  are  to  have  nothino;  short 
of  a  deluge  of  grain,  and  the  country  is  to  be  filled  with  garnered 
harvests  of  wheat  and  corn.  Espesially  is  the  North-West  to  be 
the  great  granary  of  the  world — and  all  mankind  Arc  to  come  to 
Toledo  or  Detroit,  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  Dubuque  or  Burlington,  to 
buy  corn,  as  the  Israelites  went  to  Egypt.  This  is  very  natural 
when  it  is  considered  that  we  have  just  passed  out  of  a  period  of 
starvation  and  several  years  of  short  crops;  and  it  is  now  evident 
we  shall  have  one  really  good  crop.  But  exaggeration  does  no 
good;  it  does  positive  evil.  The  North-West  will  have  a  surplus. 
It  always  has  had.  But  it  will  not  have  half  the  surplus  which 
some  of  our  fanciful  cotemporaries  have  represented;  and  that  it 
will  not  will  be  manifest  on  the  consideration  of  certain  facts. 

1.  All  short  or  large  crops  are  exaggerated.  The  shortest  crop 
of  grain  in  the  West  did  not  fall  more  than  20  per  cent,  below  an 
average  crop;  and  the  largest  one  did  not  rise  more  than  25  per 
cent,  above  an  average.  If  we  take  for  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  25 
per  cent,  advance  on  an  average  crop,  for  the  product  of  this  }  ear 
(1857),  we  shall  come  quite  up  to  w'hat  may  be  expected. 

2.  The  North-West  as  the  great  recipient  of  immigration,  both 
from  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States,  increases  faster  in  population 
than  the  whole  country.  Each  annual  wave  of  this  immigration 
has  to  be  fed  one  year  wdthout  producing,  and  this  makes  a  rela 
lively  larger  proportion  of  consumers. 

3.  The  North-West  has  arrived  at  a  period  when  its  civic  or 
town  population  is  increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate;  and  this  town 
population  eat  without  producing.  It  will  be  within  bounds  to  say 
that  the  town  population  of  the  North-Western  States  has  increased 
450,000  since  1850.  Such  a  population  requires  a  large  amount 
of  breadstufis. 

These  facts  go  to  show  that  the  ideas  entertained  of  surplus  crops 
in  1857  are  in  many  cases  most  grossly  exaggeiated.  To  sot 
this  matter  in  a  true  light,  and  yet  give  credit  to  eveiy  ele¬ 
ment  of  increase,  we  shall  give  a  series  of  statistical  facts  which 
cannot  be  controverted,  and  from  which  reason  may  draw  certain, 
inevitable  deductions: 
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What  has  been  the  actual  rate  of  increase  in  years  past?  We 
have  before  us  the  censuses  of  1840  and  1850,  with  the  eshinates 
of  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  actual  crons  of  Ohio  and  low’a  for  the 
several  years.  These  returns  will  enable  us  to  give  very  nearly  the 
grain  production  of  the  jSTorth-West  for  sixteen  years — a  period  long 
enough  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  progress  in  production.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  complication  of  naming  each  State,  w^e  aggregate  the 
Xorth-West;  and  by  the  North-West  we  mean  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  low^a,  six  grain-growing 
States,  comprising,  in  all,  about  300,000  square  miles,  and  at  the 
present  time  nearly  seven  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  following 
is  the  first  table  w’e  give : 

Wheat. 

In  1839 . 26,480,346 

In  1848 . 47,800,000 

In  1849 . 40,758,996 

In  1855 . 1  _ 60,037,662 

Aggregating  these  results  at  each  period,  and  we  have  the  sum 
of  three  great  crops  of  grain  at  four  different  periods  during  16  years : 


Corn. 

88,420,831 

170,000,000 

185,977,249 

282,572,562 


Oats. 

28,099,662 

62,000,000 

37,020,070 

56,054,341 


Bushels. 

In  1839 .  142,990,839 

In  1848 . 279,800,000 


Bushels, 

In  1849 . 263,561,335 

In  1855 . 398,664,575 


The  crop  of  1S49  was,  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  a  very 
poor  one.  The  crops  of  1855  were  remarkably  good.  From  1839 
to  1849  the  aggregate  crops  of  the  North-West  increased  84  per 
cent.,  or  8.4  per  cent  per  annum.  From  1849  to  1855  the  crops 
increased  51  per  cent.,  or  8.5  per  annum.  This  show’s  a  very  uni¬ 
form  rate  of  increase;  though  if  we  consider  that  the  crop  of  1855 
was  a  remaikably  good  one,  it  seems  that  the  rate  rather  diminished 
than  increased.  We  see  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  about 
the  same  ratio  of  progress  in  cjops  will  continue  for  the  present.  In 
that  case  (since  the  crop  of  1855  was  a  good  one)  the  crop  of  1857 
will  be  about  16  per  cent,  advance  on  that  of  1855.  The  aggregate 
of  w’heat,  corn  and  oats  produced  in  1857,  within  the  six  North- 
Western  States,  will  be  about  464,000,000  (four  hundred  and 

sixti/four  millions )  busliels,  certainly  an  enormous  amount,  but  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  marvellous  statements  made  by  some  papeis. 
The  distribution  wdll  be  somethiuo’  like  the  followinix: 

o  o 

Wheat,  bushels .  70.000,000 

Oats,  “  70,000,000 

Com,  “  324,000,000 

If  this  crop  is  produced,  then  the  exports  will  be  very  heavy,  and 
the  railroads  find  ample  employment  for  all  their  machinery,  h. 
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a:  8  s  Q  X  o  R  a  m  i  x  z . 


Wun  ov  de  most  impertant  mjnip  kumpaniz  iu  Amerika  at  de  pre¬ 
sent  tjm  iz  ds  Sonora  Ekspiorip  and  Mjnip  Kiimpani,  ov  Sinsinati, 
liwiQ  has  bin  erganizd  tu.  eksplor  and  purgas  giid  SpaniJ  tjtlz  tu  de 
riqest  ov  de  mineral  landz  bret  widin  de  limits  ov  de  Yi^nited  Stats  bj 
4s  Gadzden  PnrQas.  ECis  kumpani  iz  sed  tu  on  17,000  akerz  ov  mineral 
land  kontanip  sum  fifti  mpiz,  and  iz  nsgojiatip  for  200,000  akerz  mor, 
•skwali  valyi^able  in  mineralz,  besjdz  bsip  hevi  timberd  and  wel  weterd. 

From  ds  Rsport  mad  tu  ds  stokholderz,  on  Mqrq  16,  1857,  ws  lern 
dat  ds  Kumpani  hav  obtand  perfekt  tjtlz  tu  a  number  ov  de  old  Spani]’ 
silver  minz,  sed  tu  ysld  ten  per  sent  ov  pqr  silver. 

tisz  mjnz  hav  Ian  untuqt  til  ov  lat  for  meni  ysrz.  Trapijon  sez  dat 
4s  last  atemt  tu  wurk  dez  minz  woz  terti-fjv  ysrz  ago,  when  ds  hoi 
pqrti  wer  kild  bj  ds  Hpqqaz.  clqr  roind  huts  stil  reman,  and  atest  ds 
lakt  OA  dqr  former  okyqpajon.  3L8  sam  fat  mjt  overtak  ds  prezent 
pcirti,  but  for  kumpaniz  ov  Yqnited  Stats  Dragoonz  stajond  in  de  visiniti. 

G  sipgyqlar  insident  gav  rjs  tu  ds  nam  ov  wun  ov  ds  most  impert¬ 
ant  ov  dez  lokalitiz,  ds  Salaro  or  selt  selar  min  :  Hwen  as  Bijop)  ov 
Tqmasasori,  a  mijon  trs  mjlz  sb't  ov  Tqbak,  kam  tu  tak  qarj  ov  hiz 
djoses’  hs  kompland  muq  ov  ds  hqrdjips  hs  had  tu  undergo  in  dis 
nerdern’provins  kompqrd  wid  ds  lukjus  fqr  and  riq  vjandz  ov  hiz  for¬ 
mer  rezidens  at  ds  s-jjf;  and  wun  da  at  tabl  sed  hs  had  not  evn  a  solt 
selar  tu  hold  hiz  selt.  Wun  ov  hiz  zslus  parijonerz  sed,  “  Wat  until 
nekst  Sunda,  and  j  wil  brip  yo  wun.”  Hsimsdiatlirepqrd  tu  ds  m^n- 
tenz,  and  fajond  a  rod  solt  selar  from  silver  takii  from  de  Salero  min, 
iiwiq  qrtikl  in  dq  tirn  grast  ds  BiJ'ops  tabl,  and  gav  its  nam  tu  de  mjn. 

Gs  ajent  ov  ds  Kumpani  ritip  from  ds  spot  sez,  “  3ii§  trakt  konians 
mor  minz  dan  eni  uder  bodi  ov  land  ov  ds  sam  siz  in  ds  teritori,  and 
perhaps  in  ds  wurld;  and  it  iz  wel  non  tu  Hajor  Emori,  Lotenant 
Mikler,  Kurnel  Gra  aud  el  ds  militari  and  sientifik  men  ho  hav  vizited 
4is  kuntri.  S  wud  not  giv  it  for  a  Jerman  dqkdom,  bskez  it  is  real! 
.and  intrinsikali  wurt  mor,  and  for  ysrz,  wil  bekum  mor  and  mor  valyq- 
.abl  az  developments  and  biskuveriz  qr  mad.” 

Sum  idea  ov  ds  valyi],  ov  dsz  minz  ma  be  fermd  from  a  glans  at 
Iiwot  haz  bin  yslded  bi  ds  Meksikan  vanz,  hwiq  qr  konseded  tu  bs  in¬ 
ferior  in  ts  kwolitt  ov  dqr  orz  tu  dez.  Zembrano  pad  $  11,000, OCO  az 
hiz  taks  ov  wun  fift  ov  ds  prossdz  ov  his  min.  tis  min  ov  Arivalo 
yslded  $200,000  in  a  period  ov  sevn  weks,  and  annder  van  in  de  dis- 
trikt  ov  Morelos  urodqst  $270,000  in  ab^t  ds  sam  sp)as  ov  tim.  Sfs 
Biskina  van  haz,  sins  it  woz  ferst  opnd,  nrodqst  at  ds  loest  estimat 
$10,400,000  wurt)  ov  silver.  -  Sum  ov  dez  minz  qr  wurkt  tu  a  dept  ov 
several  t^zand  fet.  If  doz  in  pozejon  ov  de  Sonora  kumpani  run  az 
4ep  da  qr  indsd  a  valyqabl  akwizijon.' 
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Tlachers’  Instiidtes. — At  tbo  recent  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers’ 
Association  arrangements  were  made  for  holding  Institutes  the  coming 
autumn  as  follows: 

Mahaska  Co.,  at  Oskaloosa. — This  Institute  will  open  September  14th, 
and  continue  in  session  for  a  term  of  two  weeks,  in  charge  of  the  following 

Board  of  Instruction. — James  L.  Exos,  Graduate  of  the  N.  Y.  Normal 
School,  Principal  and  Teacher  of  Elocution  and  Reading,  and  Theory  and 
I’ractice  of  Teaching  ;  vV.  B.  Lawlor,  Teacher  of  Arithmetic,  etc.;  D.  Wil¬ 
kins,  Teacher  of  Grammar;  E.  E.  Talcott,  Teacher  of  Geography  and 
Illustration;  J.  H.  Sanhers,  Teacher  of  Phonetics,  Elements  of  Phonog¬ 
raphy,  Ac.  Profs.  Drake,  Doig,  Johnson  and  others,  will  assist  in  imparting 
inst'-uction.  Lectures  will  be  delivered  during  the  session  by  the  following: 

Hon.  M.  L.  Fisher,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ;  Prof.  R. 
Weiser,  of  Central  College,  Demoine  ;  Prof.  J.  R.  Doig,  of  Washington 
College;  C.  Child.s,  City  Superiuteudent  of  Dubuque;  and  by  others* 
■whose  names  we  are  not  yet  authorized  to  announce. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Teachers  attending  the  Institute  be 
present  at  the  opening,  as  the  classes  -will  be  arranged  the  first  day  and.' 
those  who  enter  afterward  must  be  behind  during  the  entire  session. 

Those  who  cannot  attend  the  whole  term  should  be  present  the  first 
■week. 

Each  one  should  supjily  himself  with  a  small  pass  book  and  lead  pencil, 
and  such  text  books  as  they  may  have. 

This  Institute  will  open  at  2  o’clock  on  the  14th.  The  opening  address'- 
and  order  of  exercises  for  each  day  will  be  announced  in  the  evening. 
Tuition  will  not  exceed  one  dollar  for  each.  Ladies  boarded  free — gentle¬ 
men  at  reduced  rates  or  free. 

Cedar  Countu,  at  Tipton. — Will'ofen  the  first  Monday  in  November,  at 
10  o’clock,  A.  M.  J.  L.  Enos,  C.  C.  NfesTLEROADE,  J.  11.  Sanders,  D.  Wilkins?,. 
E.  E.  Talcott,  Hon.  M.  L.  Fisher,  T.  II.  Bowen,  C.  Childs,  and  others,  will 
be  present  and  aid  in  teaching  and  lectures.  For  full  particulars  see  cir¬ 
culars,  which  ■will  be  sent  to  any  one  by  their  addressing  C.  C.  Nestle- 
ROADE,  Tipton,  Iowa. 

Teachers  will  supply  themselves  as  indicated  in  the  call  for  Mahaska 
countjL 

Jackson  Co.,  at  Bellevue. — This  Institute  will  open  on  Tuesday  the  22nd 
of  Sepjtember,  at  Bellevue.  We  did  not  receive  notice  of  this  Institute  in 
time  to  assign  it  a  place  in  the  regular  serie.?.  It  comes  now  the  last  week 
of  the  Mahaska  institute.  If  it  can  be  postponed  one  week  later — a  por- 
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tion  of  the  Mahaska  forces  can  be  in  attendance,  otherwise  we  cannot  be 
present  as  requested,  and  as  we  very  much  desire.  Can  you  change  once 
more  to  Sept.  29Lh?  If  so,  please  announce  by  circulars,  at  once,  and  wo 
will  be  with  you  in  any  post  you  assign.  Also  draw  on  Messrs.  D.  Wil¬ 
kins,  E.  E.  Talcott,  J.  H.  Sanders,  tkc. 

The  State  Associations. — Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  second  annual 
.meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers’  Association,  and  the  first  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Iowa  Phonetic  Association,  were  held  at  low'a  City  last  month,. 
Both  were  very  largely  attended,  and  from  some  circumstances  attending 
them,  were  unusually  interesting  to  the  friends  of  education. 

The  presence  of  the  State  Superintendent — the  full  and  frank  maifesta- 
tion,  on  his  part,  met  witli  the  same  feeling  by  the  teachers,  for  a  deep  and 
cordial  co-operation  in  the  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  pop¬ 
ular  education  in  Iowa,  unites  the  entire  force  and  causes  it  to  tend  to  one 
point.  The  presence  also  of  between  one  and  two  hundred  teachers,  com¬ 
prising  the  ablest  educators  in  the  State,  all  contributed  to  give  this  session 
an  importance  and  an  interest  not  hitherto  experienced.  The  great  work 
x)f  the  State  is  now  fully  commenced,  and  we  think  we  hazard  nothing  in 
predicting  that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Teachers’  Association 
will  be  the  largest  educational  convention  ever  assembled  in  the  world. 
The  convention  to  organize  the  Mississippi  Valley  Teachers’  Association 
will  be  held  immediately  preceding.  Davenport,  the  place  of  meeting,  is 
central,  not  only  for  Iowa,  but  for  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  From  both 
these  States,  as  ■well  as  from  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Michigan  and 
Indiana,  we  may  expect  large  delegations. 

The  next  number  of  the  Voice  -wdll  contain  the  proceedings  in  full, 
iind  we  expect  also,  the  able  address  of  Prof.  MTeiser,  of  Central  Colleae^ 
Des  Moines.  Extra  copies  will  be  supplied  at  the  usual  rates,  if  ordered 
prior  to  the  15th  of  September. 

Gas  Light. — Andrews’  Patent  Self-generating  Safety  Gas  Lamp. — We 
are  no-w^  enjoying  the  luxury  of  Gas  Light — equal  to  any  in  use  in  our 
cities,  and,  what  is  better,  it  is  the  cheapest  light  we  have  ever  used.  Xor 
is  this  all.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  perfectly  safe.  The  flame  does  not 
heat  the  lamp  nor  its  contents;  it  cannot  therefore  form  the  explosive 
mixture  ■which  causes  the  explosion  of  the  caraphene  and  burning  fluid 
lamps.  If  the  lamp  be  upset  the  flame  is  at  once  extinguished.  If  the 
screw  top  is  taken  from  the  lamp  the  flame  is  also  extinguished,  hence  ser¬ 
vants  cannot  fill  these  lamps  by  their  own  light.  The  importance  of  this 
subject  demands  more  tlian  a  passing  notice,  and  we  invite  any  one  who 
may  be  interested  to  call,  and  examine  for  themselves.  It  is  economical, 
for  it  will  afford  more  light  than  an  ordinary  wick  lamp,  and  requires  only 
three-fourths  as  much  fluid. 

This  lamp  ■vsdll  burn  what  is  sold  for  Rosin  Oil  and  Phosgene,  as  well  as 
other  fluids  known  as  Ethereal  Oil  or  Burning  Fluid,  tfec.,  anJ  25  per  cent, 
more  economically  than  a  wick  lamp.  In  short,  it  is  the  cheapest  artificial 
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light  known  except  coal  gas  at  less  than  three  dollars  per  thousand  teet, 
and  cheaper  even  than  that  where  the  meters  mark  more  than  is  consumed, 
as  they  are  frequently  said  to  do. 

All  this  onghtto  be  enough  for  one  invention,  but  it  is  not  all.  This  Gas 
Lamp  burns  no  wick,  though  it  has  one  as  a  conductor  of  fluid.  It  makei 
gas,  heavy  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen  mixed  in  different  proportions 
depending  on  the  combustible  used.  It  burns  gas,  just  as  any  city  ga 
light  burns,  in  jet,  or  several  jets,  bat-wing  or  fish-tail  shape  ;  and  it  burns 
all  it  makes  as  fast  as  it  is  generated.  The  Gas  Lamp  and  burner  are  gas 
works  in  miniature,  with  all  the  necessary  parts.  The  whole  apparatus  is 
brought  into  effeetive  operation  by  means  of  silver  conductors  of  caloric, 
so  arranged  as  to  convey  the  heat  from  the  lower  or  blue  part  of  the  flame 
to  the  end  of  the  vertical  tube  or  retort,  and  this  is  surrounded  by  an  air 
chamber  which  prevents  contact  with  the  lamp  top,  and  with  the  fluid  on 
its  outside.  This  small  apparatus  is  attached  to  any  kind  of  lamp  whicli 
will  hold  fluid,  Avhich  lamp  becomes  the  rjas  houae,  and  the  whole  thing  is 
thus  perfectly  portable,  and  may  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket,  making  it  a 

POCKET  GAS  LIGHT  ! 

The  fluid  is  put  into  the  Lamp,  a  lighted  paper  is  applied  to  the  burner, 
and  in  10  seconds  or  less  the  gas  light  is  started,  and  continues  till  blown 
out  or  the  fluid  is  exhausted.  Evei-y  person  thus  becomes  his  own  gas  man¬ 
ufacture!,  by  being  supplied  with  one  of  these  Gas  Lamps,  No  trimming 
required  like  wick  lamps,  no  smoke,  no  smell,  no  trouble.  A  gas  light  in 
brillianey,  beauty,  safety,  economy,  convenience  and  portability  ;  and  so 
cheap  in  “  gas  fixtures”  that  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter 
will  buy  one  affording  the  light  of  one  foot  to  a  four  feet  gas  burner. 

The  U.  S.  Self-Generating  Gas  Light  Co.  have  opened  their  store  at  No. 
329  Broadway,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  this  new  light,  and  for  the 
Side  of  patent  rights  at  miuiinnm  prices. 

For  particulars,  application  maj”  be  made  to  J.  L.  E.nos,  Cedar  Rapids, 
or  to  the  Sec.  L^.  S.  S.  G.  G.  L.  Co.  New  York. 

Amehicax  Educational  Year  Book,  1857. — This  valuable  work  has  been 
l  eceived  and  we  call  attention  to  it  for  the  double  purpose  of  commending 
It  to  the  attention  of  every  live  teacher  in  Iowa,  and  of  stating  that  the 
American  Educational  Year  Book  for  1858  is  now  in  preparation,  and  will 
be  ready  to  issue  from  the  press  early  the  eoming  autumn.  Every  teacher 
in  Iowa  who  wishes  his  or  her  name  enrolled  in  the  Teach^'s'  Directory  to 
be  contained  in  this  work,  should  forward'it  at  once  to  J.  L.  Enos,  Cedar 
Uajtid*,  Iowa,  and  inform  him  how  many  copies  to  order.  It  will  be 
an  Annual  worth  possessing,  and  wc  trust  several  hundred  may  be  or* 
dered  by  the  time  the  work  is  published.  It  is  to  be  issued  in  the  best  Bos¬ 
ton  st3’lc,  and  furnished  at  the  lowest  price  possible  with  its  size.  We  shall 
forward  the  names  of  teachers  sent  us  on  the  20th  of  September.  Orders 
for  the  work  may  also  be  sent  to  the  publishei’s,  James  Robinson  &  Co., 
Boston,  ilass. 


1S57.] 
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Co5RESPOxDENT3  and  others  must  bear  with  us  this  month,  as  we  have 
been  absent  in  attendance  upon  the  State  Associations,  and  hence  have 
been  unable  to  answer  many  letters  up  to  this  lime.  In  a  few  days  we 
will  be  square  again. 


“  F.  P.” — Enos’  Mental  Arithmetic  is  forwarded,  post-pasd,  for  25  cents. 
You  can  enclose  the  money  to  us  and  it  will  be  forwarded  without  delay. 

“  W.” — Your  letter  came  too  late — Cedar  Eapids  is  disposed  of. 

S.  J. — We  cannot  publish  your  article,  for  we  believe  you  have  no  real 
ground  of  objection  to  the  individual  named.  He  is  not  to  blame  for  the 
acts  of  his  predecessor,  and  you  cannot  try  him  by  them. 

‘•F.  W.  S,” — The  books  were  received. 

“  n.  A.  C.'’ — Thanks  for  the  catalogue,  Ac.  Glad  to  find  you  enrolled 
amon<r  the  "allaut  band  of  Illinois  teachers. 

“  W,  C.” — I  will  forward  your  name  for  Godey’s.  Peterson’s  or  Arthur’s. 
Cannot  inform  you  Avhether  Gral\am  is  up  to  the  times — think  either  of 
the  others  better.  Have  not  seen  it  however  for  some  months. 


It  will  be  noticed  by  the  new  advertisement  of  A.  S.  B-\rxes  A  Co.,  that 
Parker’s  Yew  Peaders  are  issued.  As  they  are  well  spoken  of,  we  should 
be  pleased  to  be  able  to  give  them  a  more  extended  notice. 


TEACHERS’  DIRECTORY. 

Embracing  a  LiU  of  the  Teachers  in  the  United  States  xcho  are 

of  the  Voice  of  Iowa. 

Agents  and  others,  in  sending  names  of  subscribers,  will  please  write 
“T  ”  after  the  name  of  each  Teacher. 


James  J  Pease,.... 
Harrison  Noble,... 

B  F  Thayer, . 

J  M  Slone, . 

P  L  Childs, . 

James  McClung,, 

W  R  Dawson, . 

Dr  W  Reynolds,.. 

E  K  Smith, . 

A  AV  Geiger, . 

AVm  H  Wilson,..., 
Imther  T  AVinter, 

J  H  Wilson, . 

G  W  Drake, . 

J  R  Doig, . 

Geo  B  Holcomb,.. 

J  G  Aloore, . 

H  S  AVells, . 


Miss  11  A  Winter, . . 

Mrs  Sarah  C  Noyes, . 

Miss  M  T  Townsley, . 

“  '  Childs, . 

“  Mary  P  Scarborough, 


GENTLEMEN. 


. Davenport,  Scott  co., . low 

. Tiffin  City, . Ohio 

. AA'e.'t  Liberty,  Muscatine  co., . Iowa 

. Iowa  City,  Johnson  co., . Iowa 

. Iowa  City,  Johnson  co., . Iowa 

. Tipton,  Ce^ar  co  , . Iowa 

. Ashland,  AA'apello  co., . Iowa 

. Iowa  City,  .lohnson  co., . Iowa 

. Palestine,  Johnson  co., . Iowa 

. Davenport,  Scott  co., . Iowa 

. AA’ashington,  AVa.shington  co., . Iowa 

. AVashington,  AVasbington  co., . Iowa 

. Washington,  AA’ashington  co., . Iowa 

. Oskaloosa,  Mahaska  co., . Iowa 

. AA’ashington,  W.ashington  co., . Iowa 

. Blue  Earth  City,  Fairbaultco., . Minnesota 

. AA’ashington,  AVashington  co., . Iowa 

. Guilford,  Melina  co., . Ohio 

L.ADIES. 

. Washington,  Washington  co.,..^ . Iowa 

. Iowa  City,  Johnson  co., . Iowa 

. Davenport,  Scott  co., . Iowa 

. Dubuque,  Dubuque  co., . Iowa 

. Tipton,  Cedar  co., . Iowa 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 


LOVELL’S  PRftCiRESSIVE  READERS,  in  four  numbers.  By  J.  E.  Lovkll.  New  Haven; 

Durrie  &  Reck. 

TTe  liave  received  from  the  publishers  this  highly  valuable  series  of  readers.  We  have 
long  known  the  distinguished  author  as  a  practical  teacher  of  the  first  class,  and  have  ev- 
pected  to  find  his  Readers  among  the  be.st  works  for  schools.  We  have  e.xamined  them  with 
considerable  care,  for  we  do  not  mean  to  commend  a  i)Oor  book  in  the  Voice  of  Joira,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  place  this  series  high  on  the  list  of  our  best  Readers.  Mr.  Lovell  has 
mingled  with  the  young  for  so  many  years  that  he  know.s,  perhaps  as  well  as  any  other  man 
living,  what  is  demantled  by  the  schools — for  teaching  reading.  Lovell’s  series,  as  the 
name  indicates,  is  progressive— the  arrangement  is  well  conceived— the  type  bold  and  clear — 
the  material  good  ;  and  the  matter  such  as  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  pupil.  They  are  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  large  sale.  A  few  days  since  they  were  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  The  oth  book  of  the  series  will  be  ready  tor  the  winter  schools.  Teachers 
will  do  well  to  examine  this  series  when  considering  tlie  iiuestion  ot  a  change  of  readers. 

THE  ST.A.R  OF  THE  WEST;  or  National  Men  and  National  Measures.  Bv  Miss  A.wa 

Ella  Carroll. 

The  political  writings  of  American  ladies  have  been  more  profuse  of  late  years  than  for¬ 
merly,  and  one  idea  .seems  to  mark,  them  tliat  gives  ms  much  hope  in  the*  future.  They 
plead  for  universal  freedom.,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  great  Amekic.in  I’rixcipi.ks. 
if  our  American  matrons  and  daugiiters  remain  true  to  these  grand  ideas,  our  country  is  yet 
free  from  danger.  Miss  C.cRkoll  has  seen  the  dangers  that  beset  our  native  land,  and  like 
a  true  guardian  of  truth  and  ju.stice  has  sounded  the  alaiin.  Her  articles  in  defence  of 
Americanism  are  ably  and  fairly  i)enncd,  and  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a  masculine 
mind 

The  argument  for  a  railro.ad  to  the  Pacific,  gives  the  strongest  evidence  of  tlio  practical  mind 
of  our  auihor.  The  plan  proposed  is  feasilm-,  and  the  results  propliesied  in  regard  to  the 
triumphs  such  an  onterprize  would  achieve,  are  as  certain  to  follow  as  the  prt'gross  of 
Anglo-American  civilization,  ihul  we  space  in  accordance  with  our  desire,  we  should  be 
pleased  to  extract  liberally  from  the  “  Nhrr  <>/ f/ir  H'c.vL’’  .Miss  Cakkoll  jiassed  througli 
our  city  a  few  days  since,  and  informed  us  of  her  intention  to  visit  Kansas  the  present  smi- 
son — to  take  notes,  etc.  A  work  on  Kansas,  at  tlii.s  time,  Irom  lier  ]ien  would  be  of  value. 
Should  one  apjicar,  we  sjieak  tor  an  lanrly  copy. 


THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER. 

^louthly. 


Richmond,  Va. ;  Er.i.vk  (I.  IU’kein,  Editor.  <ii2.00  a  year 


Our  Northern  AcricuRurists  Hatter  tlicmsclves  that  Ihey  are  far  in  ailvanre  of  tlieir 
Southern  brethren  in  everything  jcrtaining  to  correct,  .scientilic  fariuing.  It,  liowever,  thi> 
press  devoted  to  that  suhjeet  i-  to  he  1aki-n  as  an  index  (o  tlie  trullifulnes.s  otthc  statement 
it  may  well  ailmii  of  diseussion,  to  say  tlie  least.  'The  number  of  the  Planter  before  us  is  a 
mine  of  wealtii  for  any  latitude,  and  if  every  nuinher  is  as  goo'l,  or  even  half  as  good,  it  is  a 
work  of  loo  much  value  not  to  have  an  extensive  eirciilation  amotig  tlie  intelligent  farmers 
of  Iowa.  \Vc  hope  our  good  brother  Ui  Ei  ix  will  send  ns  the  nunit.ers  of  the  present  vol- 
uiiie  frbm  1  to  7  inehisive,  as  we  wish  the  volume  complete  for  hiiidiiig,  aiul  a  valuable  one 
il  will  be.  .\ddress,  Rui  Kix  A  Ai  ol'st,  Ricbmoiid,  Va.  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  tliia 
ortite. 


NEW  ENLL.^Nl) 'FARMER.  Weekly— P.oston:  .Joel  Nocilse,  Publisher;  a  vear.  .V 

.^Monthly,  devoted  entirely  lo  .Vgiiculture,  is  puhlislied  at  the  same  eflice  at  $l.bO  ii  year. 

'The  reiiutation  of  thi.s  long  cstaTilished  journal  is  too  well  understood,  to  need  lengtlily 
eomuiendntioii  from  us.  It  is  now  nearly  thirteen  yenrs  since  it  was  (ir.st  eoinmeiieed  and 
had  it  been  anything  less  than  a  lirsj  class  journal,  il  never  would  never  liave  lived  to  en¬ 
joy  a  weekly  circulation  of  17,U0(»,  as  at  present.  AVe  gladly  place  it  on  our  e.vchange,  and 
trust  we  may  long  enjoy  its  weekly  visits, 

THE  CO.MMON  SCHOOL  OEOGRAPIIA' :  Mathematical,  Pliysical,  and  Political— By  D. 

M.  You.sg.  Philadelphia:  H.  Cowpertiiwam' Co. 

'J’his  must  become  a  popular  book.  It  is  a  jjlain,  pr,nctical— neat  work.  The  cngraving.<i 
and  maps  are  excellent  and  the  print  clear.  The  subjects  are  clearly  treated,  unobstruct¬ 
ed  by  a  qestion  for  every  fractional  idea  sought  to  he  advanced  by  the* autlior.  VA'e  like  this 
feature.  The  map  of  our  own  State  is  nearly  correct — though  we  notice  our  own  city  is 
on  the  wrong  side  of  Jordan.  We  trust  it  will  receive  a  sale  commensurate  with  its  worth. 

E.mmkrsox’s  U.  S.  Magazi.ve. — The  August  number  of  this  superb  Magazine  has  reached  us 
— filled  as  usual  with  matter  that  justly  entitles  it  to  tlie  position  it  is  so  rapidly  acquiring 
as  the  leading  Magazine  of  America.  AVo  are  minu.^  the  .July  number,  VA’ill  tlie  publi.-.her 
do  us  the  favor  to  forward  it,  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  hardened  Post  blaster, 
whoever  he  is,  that  dares  again  take  from  its  coii:se  the  LL  S.  Magazine  directed  to  tlie 
Voice  of  iowa. 


An  Intellectual  and  Practical  Arithmetic 


OR 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  HRITHMETICAL  ANALYSIS. 


I^Y  JAMES  L.  ENOS, 


Graduate  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Normal  School. 


PUBLISHFin 


FARMER,  BRACE  &  COMPAiW. 


]Sro.  4z  Conrtland  st.,  ]^few  York. 


The  clearness  and  conciseness  of  this  work  is  beiioved  to  be  unrivaled.  'J'lie  natura 
arrangement  of  the  text,  and  the  logical  mode  of  solving  the  questions,  is  a  peculiar  and 
important  feature,  belonging  to  this  book  alone.  As  a  thorough  and  complete  work  it 
has  no  superior. 

It  has  been  pronounced  by  hundreds  of  teachers,  the  best  Mental  ArithmctiG  in  use,  and  its 
increasing  sales  are  good  evidence  of  its  worth. 

It  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  on  the  receipt  of  25  cts.  Orders  may  be 
sent  to  the  publishers  or  to  the  author,  Cedar  Rapids’  Iowa. 


(  t  EORGE  G.  MAHAN,  Wholesale  dealer  in  Hardware,  Farming  Tools,  and  Housekeepings 
X  Goods,  No.  145  Main  street,  Muscatine,  Iowa.  Agent  for  the  Little  Giant  corn  and  cob 
Mill,  and  Lovvell  Wire  Fencing. 


J  WILLIAMS,  Barber  and  Hair-Dresser,  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Perfumery,  Hair  Oils, 
,  Shirts,  Collars,  &c.  No.  6  Commercial  street,  up  stairs,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Park  house,  by  R.  S.  Tccker,  corner  of  Dubu-pie  and  JeTerson  streets,  Iowa  city 
Iowa. 


S  T  A  T  E  U  N  I  V  E  K  S  I  T  Y  OF  I  O  W  A, 


LOCATED  AT 

1  O  W  A  CITY,  I  O  W  A  . 


*  •  # 


TRUSTEES. 

HON.  J.\ME>  D.  Siij^i’i'infeticienf  of  Pu^jlic  In^tnicflon,  an/f  0/  t/n’  Bonrd 

Ilia  Excellency  .Eune^  W,  flriine.-*,  Governoi*.  'Tnixfre  f’x-ojicio;  Mo^ee  J.. 
Morsinan,  Vice  Prcaidcut ;  Anson  Hart,  Sec  *j ;  Jl.  W.  Lalbrop.  Treasurer. 

James  iU  Gower,  E.  C’.  Lyon,  Geo.  \V.  McL’leary,  EJward  Connelly,  Gar¬ 
ret  L.  i ’aimer,  P.  L.  Lake,  Lauren  r>e\v  cy.  'I'liotnns  Fanner,  E.  C.  Bithvell, 
Amos  Witter,  Lincoln  Clark,  John  W,  llankAi. 

F  A  C  U  L  T  Y  . 

Amos  Dean,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor,  n«<l  l^mpjtsor  of  II  is  for)/ ;  Henry  S. 
Wellon,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Lont/Hnr/es ;  James  Hall,  A.  M,,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Katural  History ;  Josiuh  D.  \Viiitncy.  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chem. 
istry  ;  itev.  J.  M.  Slone,  Professor  of  Xatural  Philosophy ;  George  R.  Per¬ 
kins,  LL'.  D, ,  Professor  of  jratheinei^ics ;  Frctlcrick  Humphrey,  A.  M, 
Prof  of  MatJuiiKitics ;  Edward  VouiltW, 'P.achcr  of  ^lodcrn  Ija))riuiiyes ; 
E.  H.  Gudin,  A.  'S\.,  Principal  of  Preporotory  Pcparlmoit ;  D.  Franklin 
"Wells,  Principal  of  Xormal  School. 

This  iiistituliou  has  bo.  n  so  organized  as  to  meet  tliC  wants  of  all  cla.s3(‘s  as  (ar  as  pracU- 
cahlc. 

'J'ho  normal  deparlincnt  h.^.s  bee  n  opened  for  the  iii-trueUon,  free  of  choree,  of  Common 
Sclmol  Teaclicr.<  ,  ar.d  |n‘!s. ms  wishing  to  enter  it,  c  in  do  so  by  obtaining  a  certilicato  of 
n])iioiiitment  from  tlie  Governor,  the  tuperintcmlent  of  Eublic  Insiruciion  or  one  of  the 
Distrivt  .Judges. 

The  ITepaiatorv  Department  has  bseii  instituted  to  furnish  that  elementary  instruction 
which  will  fit  students  for  a  regular  collegiate  course  or  the  le.ss  literary  i>ur.suit.s  of  life. 

The  Unver.sity  Proper  has  been  arrangeii  with ’nine  distinct  departments  ;  which  at  once, 
present  the  gn  atc.st  advantages  for  acquiring  a  thorouash  education  and  a  rare  opportunitj 
for  a  choice  of  those  studies  which  may  be  most  desirable  in  preparation  for  itny  particular 
avocation.  < 

No  pains  have  been  spared  in  ‘^ecuring  the  scryices  of  able  Professors,  who  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  give  character  and  worth  to  the  C Diversity,  and  render  it  a  desirable  iasti- 
Htion. 

An  extensive  I.ibrary  and  apparr.tus  have  already  been  procured. so  that  in  these  respects, 
the  University  will  compare  favorably  with  older  institutions  of  the  same  rank. 

TFIEMS  ; 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  e.Tch.  The  first  commences 
on  the  Third  WKD.vasn.vv  Of  SiiriEMiJi.R  ;  the  .second  on  the  Sec  ond  Wed.vksd.vv  or  Fku- 
Rl'-CRY. 

Eapexsks— The  fee  payable  for  tuition  U  ten  dollars  per  term.  No  other  charge  is  made. 


